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Tommy Tommasini and His 
Thirty Keepsakes: A Retrospective Study 


by John Windle* 


lB HIS twenty-first keepsake, dated Christmas 1968, Amadeo R. 


“Tommy ’’ Tommasini stated: 


All the arts, we are told, show confusion because there is so much confusion in 
the world. Well, there has been confusion before and doubtless will be again. 
What is that to us, when the art of printing demands the utmost exactness and 
the finest discriminations of forms and spaces? We have our work cut out for us 
though the heavens fall. The first purpose of printing is communication. The first 
duty of the printer is to make the communication visually clear. The first prin- 
ciple to govern all good printing is utmost legibility (and by that is meant not 
legibility of words alone, for the eye reads meanings also from lines and masses 
that are not words). These are plain statements, familiar to us from the experi- 
ence of five centuries. We understand them, and can act upon them. Let us, then, 
leave confusion to others. Printers can’t afford it. 


As will be hinted at in this brief tribute to Tommy, he has demonstrated 
clearly the often subtle difference between confusion deriving from ig- 
norance and change deriving from mastery. 


* John Windle is a sportsman, devotee of the typographic arts, and is currently publish- 
ing a deluxe edition of Bosqui’s Grapes and Grape Vines of Califorma. 
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Born in Argentina in 1903 and raised in Italy, Tommy is a fourth gen- 


eration printer. We are lucky that his father moved to San Francisco when 
Tommy was still a boy to publish L’ Italia, the oldest daily paper west of 


Chicago. Tommy has spent all of his professional life in the Bay Area in- 
cluding many years as head of production at the University of California 
Press. He has won honors and distinctions in every aspect of his work and 
play. It was no accident that it was he who was chosen to design and 
supervise the printing of the most important international document of 
the post-World War II era, the Charter of the United Nations, which will 
be referred to in more detail a little further along. 

The intention here is not to discuss Tommy’s career, which is a matter 
of most distinguished record, but the series of thirty 314 by 534 inch 
keepsakes that his friends and associates have received at Christmas year 
after year since 1948. Adopting the strictest of formats and the most lim- 
iting of physical requirements, Tommy has clearly shown how constant 
change can be achieved within a rigid framework. The hardest test to 
which an artist can submit himself is to take the limited and expand it 
beyond its limitations, to transcend in fact all the boundaries of the art 
form without ever breaking the self-imposed rules of that form. Two of 
the keepsakes in particular will serve to illustrate the point. Let’s con- 
sider his treatment of the Charter of the United Nations in 1966 and the 
Gutenberg Bible in 1969. The originals are among the biggest books both 
physically and philosophically ever to be printed. Both required technical 
achievements and printing abilities beyond the norm, remarkable vision 
and quality of design, and an artistic conception that was as unconven- 
tional as it was successful. To try and present either in a radically reduced 
format could be regarded as foolhardy if not crazy; certainly bold if not 
foolhardy. 

The Charter of the United Nations was designed by Tommy and 
printed under his direction as production supervisor of the University of 
California Press. Issued simultaneously in English, French, Spanish, 
Chinese, and Russian, all five examples had to be completed and prepared 
as though each were the master language. Thus five separate simultaneous 
printings began, each subject to constant revision and change as each page 
of proof was reviewed by diplomats, politicians, and linguists. The fin- 
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ished work contained 208 printed pages which represented the generation 
of, reading and amending of, returning and resetting of, and final proofing 
of 30,000 individual galleys in just over ninety-six hours. That all five 
versions were completed and bound, delivered to San Francisco and ready 
to be signed just one hour and twenty minutes late on June 26, 1945, is 
little short of miraculous; but that only one mistake has been found at all 
in any of the five versions is almost inhuman (the error was le paix for la 
paix, a translator’s slip). It is unlikely that this achievement could be 
equalled today even with batteries of computers and mechanical aids. 
Unbeknownst to most people, in this classic and stately two-volume 
document Tommy introduced an innovation that was over thirty years 
ahead of its time. He decided to set the Chinese text in the Western 
manner, 1.e. in horizontal lines and reading from left to right, which is the 
format now being introduced in the People’s Republic of China as part of 
the overall reform of that language and its characters into a simplified and 
westernized format. In 1945 that was a revolutionary and visionary de- 
cision. As Samuel Farquhar wrote to Tommy, “You were the guiding 
spirit in the successful accomplishment of the most important job done by 
this — or any other — University Press.’’ The Charter was, of course, 
selected for the AIGA 50 that year, one of the more than one hundred of 
Tommy’s books so honored over the years. 

It was the Charter and its story that was the basis of Tommy’s Christ- 
mas keepsake for 1966. The original Charter measures 254 x 336 mm or 
about the same size as a Gutenberg Bible with good margins. In the 1966 
keepsake Tommy depicted reduced pages from the Charter in all five lan- 
guages. In fact he reduced them even more than the Gutenberg Bible pages 
he reproduced three years later. The quality and legibility of the reduced 
Charter pages is quite apparent and shrewder judges than this writer have 
classed the form on a par with the ideals of the contents. 

The type pages of the Gutenberg Bible vary considerably in size espe- 
cially in the early leaves where 40 and 41 lines occur as well as the conven- 
tional 42 lines. But the largest of these majestic settings of type measures 
198 x 294 mm. In 1969 Tommy chose the pages he wanted to reduce in 
facsimile from the copy of the Bible then owned by the General Theolog- 
ical Seminary in New York. Those pages measured 196 x 260 mm and 
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Tommy’s type page in the keepsake measured a noble 67 x 97 mm, which 
is a reduction of about 64.5 percent or nearly three times smaller than the 
original. To reduce such a page so much and retain absolute crispness and 
legibility is quite an achievement. In addition there are also numerous 
color initials and extensive rubrication throughout to compound the prob- 
lem of reproduction, involving two further color runs and the most 
exacting of registration. The technical problems were overcome and, 
greatly to Tommy’s credit, the majesty of the design and the feel of the 
weight of the original version were not lost. This is where creation be- 
comes art, where vision transcends the time-worn and makes it new. 

But what of the other booklets that make up the noble thirty Christmas 
keepsakes? The first volume, A Segment of America by William Welsh, is a 
strong and passionate plea for freedom of the press and an assessment of 
the responsibilities of a country newspaperman. It is as relevant today, 
when the Point Reyes Light can win a Pulitzer Prize, as it was then when 
McCarthyism was nascent and few if any other small presses were con- 
cerning themselves with such issues. It is an interesting and challenging 
text and bears re-reading, which is more than can be said for many books 
privately printed in that or any other year. From the beginning it is clear 
that Tommy ranged widely to come up with the undeservedly neglected 
and unexpected texts he produced, such as George Long’s A Man and His 
Books (1950), Peck on The Psychology of the Printed Page (1952), Lowell’s 
On Books and Libraries (1954), and E. S. Martin’s On Giving and Receiving 
(1965). In 1953 he printed George Hamilton Fitch’s Comfort Found in 
Good Old Books which surprisingly first appeared in the San Francisco 
Chronicle for October 9, 1910. Tommy has also reprinted some old favor- 
ites such as Hazlitt’s On the Conversation of Authors (1951), and, of course, 
the great and much-loved Kit Morley eulogizing the bookstores (‘“Book- 
stores are places of magic,’ and speaking of ‘‘those little paper bricks . . . 
that the great bookstores of the world keep alive’’), in Moments of Mil- 
lennium (1959). Each and every one of these represents texts well chosen, 
well designed, well printed, and well bound; books that are innovative 
and colorful. Nonetheless, many may find Tommy’s own writings and the 
writings of his friends and contemporaries even more interesting. 

Tommy is the first to place others before himself, a trait not usual these 
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days or any time, but he is also not falsely modest or shy about giving us 
the benefit of his knowledge and opinions in his own books. Of the thirty 
keepsakes, eleven are of his own composition and include his experiences, 
books about printers (Ben Franklin has been the subject of three of them), 
the future of letter forms, the history of papermaking, early calligraphy, 
unusual printers’ marks, and of course his philosophy of printing as dem- 
onstrated in the clear and forceful quote at the beginning of this article. 
Of the books by contemporaries and friends, some may like What Did 
Gutenberg Invent? by John S. Thompson printed in an edition of 500 copies 
and yet one of the hardest of the keepsakes to come by. Others will enjoy 
Christmas as a Reflection of American Culture by Alan Dundes, a professor at 
Berkeley. It 1s a fascinating study of Christmas traditions and rituals with 
some thoroughly sensible observations thereupon. 

One of the most stimulating of all the keepsakes is What Now? What 
Nesxt?, which was written by Tommy himself and printed in 1958. His 
remarks contain a dose of common sense that is all too rare a commodity 
among artists and their admirers. The text is printed on six different col- 
ors of paper, including endpapers and flyleaves, that provide the back- 
ground for Tommy’s colorful words. 


William Morris may have been a better designer of wall-papers than of printed 
pages (his fat types drenched in Burne-Jones’s decoration were slow going), but 
at any rate he headed in the right direction — away from tortured type-forms, the 
spidery embellishments, the baldness or fussiness of type arrangements, that had 
afflicted Victorian printing; and from his time on there came an extraordinary 
diversity of good work, from extremes of richness to extremes of simplicity. The 
rimmed, shaded, beaded, sloped, stuffed, and squinched type-forms, the imita- 
tions of twig fences and woolwork samplers, had gone like a nightmare in the 
morning; fine old book-faces were intelligently recut, and the best of the new 
display types were decorative without being fantastic. Good black-and-white 
illustration was used harmoniously with weight of line in the type and allowance 
of leading in the page. Presswork showed care and skill and won the praise of the 
discerning. Binding became richly and soberly handsome. 

Yes, taste and expertness had progressed; yet much of the new richness and of 
the new simplicity too were inspired by the best works of printers who had lived 
and worked in earlier times. The borrowed plumage was beautiful, but it was 
borrowed, there was the rub. . . we lack the almost infinite variety that is possible 
to Chinese ideographs, or the elegant intricacy of Arabic at its best. (Have you 
ever noticed that, in good printed Arabic, a pleasant breeze seems to be blowing 
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steadily, a little north of east, sweeping the tails of descending characters west- 
ward across the page? Or, that in carved inscriptions the tails of descending 
characters are turned back and up, or other parts are freely rearranged at the whim 
of the artist . . .?) And we read only from left to right, in straight lines and in 
blocks of paragraphs. 


Few printers, amateurs and, sadly, professionals alike, possessed of a 
private press and the time and means to operate it can résist rising to the 
heights of the banal and the obvious. Lists of books printed at private 
presses are catalogues of repetitious boredom, and dwelling upon such 
lists can be depressing. Take a stroll through the British Museum Catalogue 
of British and American Private Presses 1850-1965 and one finds that the two 
largest subject entries are Bible and Shakespeare, closely followed by 
Arthurian legend, Chaucerian bawd, Greek classics, endless Dante, and 
Lord save us from any more versions of the Psalms of David and the Four 
Gospels. How much longer will gifted and all too well-meaning people be 
revered for the skill in printing such texts when in the same catalogue 
there is no mention at all of TOMMASINI, Amadeo R. (private press of)? 
Perhaps it is iconoclastic to sneer at Ashendene and Anvil, Gehenna and 
Golden Cockerel, Kelmscott and Koch, yet they have all printed the 
Bible or Shakespeare in whole or part at least once and, incredibly, some- 
times more than once, no doubt for our spiritual and artistic edification. It 
is, at least, less than daring or even forward-looking to continue to manu- 
facture well-worn and easily available classics in instantly rare new ver- 
sions albeit lovingly handcrafted of the finest materials. Tommy has 
avoided this trap with consummate skill. Not once has he plagued us at 
Christmas with Dickens or Washington Irving, with little chimney 
sweeps and faery hobgoblins. Instead he has taken new ideas, unfamiliar 
views, different concepts and presented them in variegated ways for our 
amusement and — if we want it — our edification. 

Perhaps the piéce de résistance is the last keepsake, Tommy’s Thirty, 
which contains nine contributions by various hands to the history of 
Tommy’s life and loves. Harold Small had already produced, in keepsake 
twenty-five, an excellent introduction to Tommy and a fine account of the 
first twenty-four keepsakes. But Tommy’s Thirty gives us, among other 
things, a marvelous portrait of the young Tommy by his sister with a 
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hilarious photo of the youthful Tommy in a crowd of his contemporaries in 
which he is the only one holding a book. We also learn that his great- 
grandfather was printer to the Pope and that Tommy is also an actor, 
writer, skilled carpenter, and an athlete of ability. In his youth Tommy 
won the Olympic Club five-miler and held the third best time ever for the 
Dipsea run. He broke jumping and sprinting records, was a soccer player, 
and managed a basketball team that won a regional championship. Other 
contributors emphasize his printing and graphic arts career and these 
several tributes to Tommy are well worth reading. Nationally and inter- 
nationally he has achieved every significant honor in his chosen field, high- 
lighted perhaps by the award of International Craftsman of the Year in 
1958. The several photographs in the keepsake are priceless, showing 
Tommy with Frederic Goudy and Kathryn Grayson, U Thant and Natalie 
Wood, with Joe Alioto and Lucille Norman (as stunning a blonde as ever 
won the title of Miss Printing Week). This final keepsake is a warm and 
richly deserved tribute to Tommy and his remarkable Christmas keep- 
sakes. 

Tommy’s close friend Les Lloyd undertook an informal census that 
turned into a mountain of correspondence, but he discovered that almost 
half of the people who received the first keepsake, of which there were 
only 150 copies, saved them and made up complete sets which have in 
some cases already been donated or willed to institutions and are now 
appraised for a considerable sum. It is a real tribute not only to the efficacy 
of the concept and design but to the acuity of the recipients as well that so 
many sets survive. All of the early volumes were printed in small numbers 
and it was not until 1961 that the edition of keepsake fourteen grew to 
600 copies; by 1968 the number had grown to 900. Few of the 950 who 
received the final volume thirty will ever be lucky to own volume one at 
any price. The Book Club has a complete set courtesy of the printer and 
this is one of about sixty such complete sets known. The pleasure of own- 
ing a partial set can be augmented by a visit to the Book Club rooms 
where the whole set can be spread out for perusal and comparison. 

It is a special gift of Tommy’s that every one of his keepsakes achieved 
something new without ever descending to cheap tricks or sleight-of- 
hand. He solved complex questions in the simplest way by practising 
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what he has learned from a lifetime of practical work. D.B. Updike ex- 
pressed it thus: ‘“To do common work uncommonly well”’ and Tommy has 
refined that to ‘“The product of one experienced and able hand . . . our 
limitations are only in ourselves. We have at our command more wonder- 
ful powers than ever a magician of the story books possessed.’’ Our worlds 
of graphic and typographic arts, of bookmaking, bookselling, and book 
collecting, have been lucky to be served by one such as Amadeo R. Tomma- 
sin, whose initials fortuitously spell art. It has been a pleasure to dwell 
even this briefly on his books and his triumphs and it is a privilege for the 
Book Club to have such a member. 


CHECK LIST OF THE THIRTY ANNUAL KEEPSAKES 


[1] 1948. William D. Welsh. A Segment of America. 150 copies. 

[2] 1949. Leigh Hunt. My Books. 200 copies. 

[3] 1950. George Long. A Man and His Books. 250 copies. 

[4] 1951. William Hazlitt. On the Conversation of Authors. 350 copies. 

[5] 1952. Harry Thurston Peck. The Psychology of the Printed Page. 375 copies. 
[6] 1953. George Hamlin Fitch. Comfort Found in Good Old Books. 400 copies. 
[7] 1954. James Russell Lowell. On Books and Libraries. 400 copies. 

[8] 


1955. Philip Gilbert Hamerton. Remarks on the Importance of Materials in the Graphic 
Arts and on Type Designing. 450 copies. 


[9] 1956. Amadeo R. Tommasini. Merry Christmas to All and Especially to Printers. 550 
copies. 
[10] 1957. Odell Shepard. A Belated Tribute to Printers. 550 copies. 
[11] 1958. A. R. Tommasini. What Now? What Next? 500 copies. 
[12] 1959. Christopher Morley. Moments of Millennium. 500 copies. 
[13] 1960. John S. Thompson. What Did Gutenberg Invent? 500 copies. 
[14] 1961. Sir Francis Bond Head. Printers, Poor Devils. 600 copies. 
[15] 1962. John Greenleaf Whittier. Scenes from Snowbound. 600 copies. 
[16] 1963. A. R. Tommasini. The Story of Paper Told Briefly Once Again. 600 copies. 


[17] 1964. ——. A Few Words About Letters and Some Examples. 600 copies. 

[18] 1965. E. S. Martin. On Giving and Receiving. 700 copies. 

[19] 1966. A. R. Tommasini. May There Be Peace Among All The Nations. 800 copies. 
[20] 1967. ——. Printers’ Marks, Curious and Challenging. 800 copies. 

[21] 1968. ——. Tommy’s Messages. 900 copies. 

[22] 1969. ——. Pages from the Gutenberg Bible in Minuscule Facsimile. 900 copies. 
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[23] 
[24] 
[25] 
[26] 
[27] 
[28] 
[29] 
[30] 

ov 


1970. 


Alan Dundes. Christmas as a Reflection of American Culture. 900 copies. 


1971. J. Homer Winkler. Printing: Then and Now. 900 copies. 


pNP: 
NS Sy 
1974, 
LID: 
1976. 
Pou. 
SVs 


Harold A. Small. Tommy’s Twenty-Five. 950 copies. 
P. K. Thomajan. Ten Racy Recipes. 700 copies. 
Charles V. Morris. B. Franklin Inventor. 700 copies. 

. B. Franklin Innovator. 700 copies. 

Isaac Asimov. Benjamin’s Bicentennial Blast. 700 copies. 
Frank Kane. This is Thirty for Tommy. 950 copies. 


Lester Lloyd. XXX Plus One. This Being a Listing of the Owners of Tommy’s 
Thirty Books and Other Extraneous Trivia Appertaining Thereto. 250 copies. 
Note: 31 does not really belong in the list as it was not designed or printed 
by Tommy but it does have an introduction by Tommy in which he refers 
to the book as “‘the last keepsake.”’ 
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The Discovery of the 
‘Alta California’ Job Book vaxr 


by Roby Wentz 


ale great value and interest of the old book is the clear light it sheds 
on the inner business dealings of a combination job printing and 
newspaper publishing operation in pioneer California. For the first six 
months, Gilbert scrupulously set down every ‘job’ undertaken on the busi- 
ness printing side (as well as income from newspaper subscriptions and 
advertising ), giving the name of the customer, the amount charged, and very 
often a word or two of description: posters, tickets, blank deeds, labels, 
election notices, invitations, business cards, license forms, ‘bonds’, auc- 
tion notices, bills of fare, wine cards, and the number of copies printed. 
He also notes purchases of paper, wages paid out, and drawings by the 
partners. There are many items of expense described as ‘cartage’. No 
items were found by this writer disclosing purchases of either type or ink. 
On May 19, 1849, a terse entry lists ‘new press and other expenses’ but 
the cost of the press unfortunately is not isolated from ‘other expenses’, 
nor is the press described. Almost undoubtedly it would have been an 
additional hand press, possibly for an expansion of the job facilities. 
There was plenty of job work. Orders from both the municipal author- 
ities and the American military government poured into the Alta office. 
On March 26, 1849, there were ordered 100 copies of ‘An Act to Abolish 
the Alcalde’s Office’. (The municipal government, although now domi- 
nated by Americans, was still formed on the Mexican colonial model.) 
The government ordered proclamations in two languages, English and 
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Spanish. Price lists of new merchandise just arrived by ship from ‘the 
States’ were frequently ordered. Notes Neal Harlow, in an article on the 
Alta book published in 1947, seven years after its discovery, in the 
Quarterly News-Letter of The Book Club of California: “The list (of jobs) 
comprises the most extensive roster of early California printing extant 
and provides, in addition, authentic bibliographic information regarding 
sizes of editions (a printer would say, length of runs). Few of the printed 
items themselves have escaped destruction,’ adds Harlow, ‘and except 
for this recently discovered record, knowledge of their existence has long 
been lost. The (book) is therefore of great importance to California his- 
tory and bibliography and is a tantalizing list to challenge and incite 
collectors of Californiana.’ 

This brief article should not close without a note on how the pages of 
the Alta account were caused to re-emerge from beneath their smothering 
blanket of newspaper cuttings. We return now to Mr. Stoddard and his 
friends, who at this point have glimpsed only the word Alta. How to 
remove the cuttings and discover what was written on the pages? Sacra- 
mento is a close-knit city, with a flourishing club of bibliophiles, The 
Sacramento Book Collectors Club, and they turned immediately to a 
fellow-member, Mrs. Michael Harrison, a skilled bookbinder. In a letter 
to this writer, Mrs. Harrison described her procedure. ‘The brown color 
of the ink under the cuttings, she said, indicated that it had long since 
fused wholly with the paper, which simplified her task. There was no 
danger of the ink washing off the pages. Another favorable factor was the 
use of water-soluble flour paste to stick the cuttings down. She disbound 
the book completely. Filling a bathtub with clear water, she put the pages 
in to soak, ten or twelve at a time. After a bit of soaking, by agitating the 
water, the bits of newsprint simply floated free. A fresh tub of water then 
removed the last residues of paste and newsprint. Once dried out, the 
pages were collated, pressed, resewn, rounded, backed, and recased in 
the original case. The only new elements added to the old book were new 
book paste, linen cords, and linen sewing thread: some glue on the spine; 
and new backing material, says Mrs. Harrison. 

The book was eventually acquired by Mr. George L. Harding, a noted 
American collector of historic typographia, and author of a life of Zamo- 
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rano. Mr. Harding’s library in turn became the nucleus of the Kemble 
Collections. 

There remains the question of how the precious old book came to be 
lying on a table in the Oakland rummage shop in 1940. Almost certainly 
it had been acquired as part of the residue of some local family’s household 
effects. The Alta passed from the hands of its founders before the 1850s 
were finished. Gilbert was killed in a duel. Kemble, who was deeply 
attached to him, was dreadfully traumatized by his death. Soon after, he 
disposed of his own interest in the enterprise. It is legitimate to speculate 
that the account book lay in the Alta office for years, finally coming to rest 
among the household effects of some member of the family of a former 
owner. Quite possibly it was taken from the office by someone who 
realized its historic importance. Again, the probability is that the family 
resided in Oakland, and for that reason the book escaped the fire of 1906, 
and was available as a scrap book for pasting in cuttings about that 
catastrophe. Eventually, the break-up of the family home sent it to the 
rummage shop, to await Mr. Stoddard. 

A final note: both the two original presses of the Alta, on which were 
produced the jobs entered in the account book for 1849, have disappeared. 
The Brannan press’s whereabouts are unknown, its existence question- 
able. The old original Zamorano press’s end is documented. It was dis- - 
posed of by the Alta management in 1850, and thereafter printed a whole 
series of mining camp newspapers before the bankrupt proprietor of one 
of them suffered the sale of his effects at auction, including the press. After 
the sale, his friends, in vengeance against the creditors, set fire to the 
wooden press. Wrote Kemble sadly, years later: ‘. . . the only possible 
palliation that can be suggested is the very meager one that the incen- 
diaries may not have known the age and historical value of the old 
Press sys 

The entries, as noted, begin on January 1, 1849. They run without in- 
terruption for a period of nearly six months, to June 21, 1849, using 
thirty-eight quarto pages. At that point, for unknown reasons, the ac- 
counts suddenly cease. As stated earlier, the hand which kept them has 
been identified as Gilbert’s. ‘Their discontinuance may have been related 
to the sale of the one-third interest in the business temporarily held by one 
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Hubbard, but this is conjecture. In any event, some few blank pages later, 
and after a lapse of more than a year, entries commence again, this time 
under date of July 2, 1850, and in a new hand and in a different (and 
better) accounting format. This time, entries run for only six days, until 
July 7. In fact, but a single entry appears under the latter date. This marks 
the close of the Alta account book. Its brief resumption in July, 1850 may 
have been connected in some way with the installation during June, 1850, 
of a new steam-driven press, which went into use for the first time on 
July 4, 1850 (although there is no mention of this in the accounts). 


Reprinted from The Printing Art, Volume 1, Number 3, 1973. 


n.B.: We regret that in the first part of this article in our previous issue, Volume XLIV, 
Number 4, the top line on page 99 should be at the bottom. 


Members will be saddened to learn of the death of Roby Wentz of Los Angeles. He is 
the former publisher and editor of Western Printer & Lithographer. He was a long-time 
member of the Rounce & Coffin Club and a former president of the Zamorano Club. 
He had recently completed the final draft of a biography of the Grabhorn Press which 
the Club will publish for their Winter 1980 selection. 
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Elected to Membership 


The two classifications of membership above Regular Membership are Patron Member- 
ships, $125 a year, and Sustaining Memberships, $50 a year. 


New Patron MemBers ADDRESS SPONSOR 
Robert D. Marshall Belvedere Richard C. Otter 
Lee Waisler Sherman Oaks Florian Shasky 
The following have transferred from Regular to Sustaining Memberships: 
George Allen | Los Angeles 

Andrew T. Nadell, M.D. San Francisco 

Joan H. Shalack, M.D. Beverly Hills 


The following have been elected to Membership since the publication of the Fall 


News-Letter: 

New Members ADDRESS SPONSOR 

Donald D. Ackland Los Angeles Membership Committee 
Samuel P. Arnold Denver, Colorado David Myrick 

Colin Franklin Oxford, England Warren R. Howell 
Johanna Goldschmid San Francisco D. Steven Corey 

Mrs. Norman Gitlin Fresno Roger E. Larson, M.D. 
Julius Goodman, Jr. Grosse Pointe, Michigan Gaye Kelly 

Jonathan A. Hill Los Angeles Wm. P. Barlow, Jr. 
Mrs. Sally R. Hurst San Francisco Dorothy Whitnah 
Mrs. Elfreda J. Menzel Daly City Albert E. Long, M.D. 
Lucy Katherine Morey Oakland D. Steven Corey 

Mr. & Mrs. John O’Day San Francisco Madeleine S. Rose 

J. Morrow Otis Greenbrae Membership Committee 
Robert Michael Polomski Boston, Massachusetts Membership Committee 
John V. Richardson Los Angeles D. Steven Corey 
David Streeter Pomona Membership Committee 
Robert Ernest Tompkins Palo Alto Alan Ligda 


The Book Club will be closed on December 24 and 25 and on December 31, 1979 and 


January 1, 1980. 
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Reviews 





Moby Dick. Herman Melville. Illustrated by Barry Moser. San Francisco: Arion Press, 
1979. 576pp. Boxed. $1000. (o.p.) 


Although the edition is exhausted and the Club does not have a copy, this is the most 
ambitious piece of fine printing to come out of San Francisco in many years and cannot 
be left unnoticed. This edition of Moby Dick is the result of several years of planning and 
effort on the part of Andrew Hoyem. As a partner of the Grabhorn-Hoyem Press he and 
Robert Grabhorn had considered printing an edition of Moby Dick. Both of them had a 
high admiration for the text and were also aware that it had not been overworked by the 
private press; indeed, it had not been accorded the full typographical treatment that a 
classic of its stature merited, but their plans were set aside. 

Andrew was able to obtain the necessary capital and began to concern himself with 
the details of production many years later on his own under the name of the Arion Press. 
A special making of handmade paper by the firm of Barcham Green in England was com- 
missioned. The twenty-five thousand sheets, twenty by thirty inches, of laid Double 
Crown paper were ordered in a blue-grey tone and had the additional watermark 
‘Arion Press 1978”’ and an outline of a whale. A special alphabet of roman capitals, to 
begin each of the one hundred and thirty-five chapters, was designed by Bigelow & 
Holmes of Portland, Oregon. The new display face created was named Leviathan. 

It is clear that these details would have produced an impressive and pleasant-to-read 
volume. What gives the book its unique character and greatness are the nearly one 
hundred wood engraved illustrations that Barry Moser of Northampton, Massachusetts 
was commissioned to do. Four categories of illustration were chosen: places, creatures, 
objects or tools, and processes used in the whaling industry. It was decided early on 
that no dramatic or interpretive scenes would be imposed upon the reader’s imagination. 
As long as that principle was adhered to the results were admirable. Only when the 
self-stated principle broke down did the chief flaw of the book occur: an interpretive 
portrait of Melville was used to illustrate the title page. But the rest of the illustrations 
are uniformly superb. Among the most striking of them are: a wave breaking above the 
initial C of the first words of the text, ‘““Call me Ishmael. . . .”’; a full-page, beautifully- 
proportioned view of a sperm whale in the middle of the book; and a large scene of a 
calm sea at the end of the text. 

The overall effect of the book is splendid. ‘The text was printed in black with blue 
Leviathan initials. The presswork is excellent and the eighteen-point type seems perfect 
for the size of the page. Even the sheer bulk of the book is impressive and it is pleasing 
to find how well it opens for reading. The binding is perhaps not ideal and the boxes 
are not quite adequate to the task demanded of them but, these details aside, it is a great 
book from a great press. Mr. Hoyem’s next large project is an edition of the Book of 
Common Prayer. In this edition of Moby Dick he has much to live up to. 

D. Steven Corey 


VY, 


An Extended Review, 
Book Collecting-A Modern Guide 





Book Collecting - A Modern Guide. Jean Peters, ed. New York: R. R. Bowker Co., 
L9Jd 288pp.0b1o.95. 


Some of the recent attempts to inform collectors on the procedures and pleasures of book 
collecting have been disappointing. The literature on the subject has been casual, often 
incorrect, and frequently biased in stressing the investment and market value of book 
collecting. 

In contrast, the R. R. Bowker publishing firm has issued a new bible for bibliophiles. 
Book Collecting — A Modern Guide is edited by Bowker’s energetic librarian, Jean Peters. 
She has gathered essays from thirteen experts who describe the philosophies and prac- 
tices of contemporary book collecting. 

The Guide does not replace John Carter’s ABC for Book Collectors or his classic, Taste 
and Technique in Book Collecting. Indeed, the Guide complements Carter’s work and up- 
dates, to some extent, Bowker’s earlier offering, Invitation to Book Collecting (1947) by 
Colton Storm and Howard Peckham. With the dedication to Carter as a point of 
departure, the Guide presents reliable, clearly expressed facts as well as stylistic inter- 
pretations by the various contributors. The book covers all of the basic points related 
to book collecting. The text is important for its prescriptions but also serves as a 
stimulus for further discussion. 

Frederick B. Adams’s brief, historical reminiscences on the state of book collecting 
from the 1920s serve as an appropriate introduction. The themes of historical collecting 
techniques are carried forth in the first chapter, ‘“What Book Collecting is All About,”’ 
by William Matheson. He describes and defines book collecting by treating some of the 
misconceptions associated with this pursuit. For example, he addresses the questions 
of value, numbers of books published, locations of books, their survival rates, and similar 
topics. These areas are covered in the form of a thoughtful personal narrative on the 
education of a collector. Matheson is also emphatic about the “‘misguided”’ attitudes of 
collectors who gather books as potential investments. He makes the fine distinction 
between accumulating books and collecting books. His experience as a collector and as 
the Chief of Rare Books at the Library of Congress qualifies him to speak on these issues. 
The meaning of the word rarity and its place in the jargon of book collecting is dealt 
with in an expert manner. Matheson emphasizes that book collecting need not be rare 
book collecting. Examples of unusual or little known, slightly considered areas for 
collecting are mentioned. But some of these uncollected or slightly explored fields for 
collectors might have been expanded in summary form. A precedent was set by Carter, 
John T. Winterich, Percy Muir, Michael Sadleir, and company in their 1934 landmark, 
New Paths in Book Collecting. Their suggestions that Yellowbacks, war books, illustrated 
English books, musical first editions, and detective fiction might be collectable were 
accurate forecasts. Indeed these topics may be expanded and a few additional hints may 
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be learned from some general surveys of collecting such as The Collector’s Book of Books 
(1971) by Eric Quayle. Other approaches toward defining what is worthy but un- 
collected, include checking subject guides to institutional collections. If a library ap- 
pears to have most or all of the material in a given category or by an author, then a 
thorough investigation of what is on the market or still in private hands might be well 
advised. Collectors can also determine what is not available or apparently undesirable, 
by reviewing dealers’ catalogs. Underlying all of these points is the conviction on the 
part of the collector that the author or subject intended to be collected is worth the 
effort, time, and expense of the collector. 

Once the collector decides what authors or subjects to collect, the process of acqui- 
sition begins. The chapter in the Guide by Robin Halways, “Buying Books From Deal- 
ers,” describes the obvious points of the dealer-collector relationship, refers to sources 
for locating specialized dealers, comments on booksellers’ catalogs, and mentions briefly 
foreign dealers. All of these sections could have been expanded for greater impact. For 
instance, the overview of booksellers’ catalogs might have contained advice on under- 
standing bibliographical jargon as well as the dealer’s language, advance catalogs, the 
usefulness of old catalogs, and the possibilities of finding items in one field in a catalog 
offering books from other fields. 

The wholesale or auction side of book buying is covered well by Robert A. Wilson. 
He establishes the fundamental operations of book auctions, emphasizes the role of the 
book dealer and stresses that novice bidders would be advised to pay the commission 
for a dealer’s expertise. Collectors often believe that they will be successful in bidding 
against dealers and take home bargains. This is seldom true and, especially in the case 
of small, country-style sales, the prices may be higher than those marked on a dealer’s 
shelf. Wilson’s discussion and interpretation of ‘“‘Some Great Sales of the Past’’ is an 
effective means of outlining the economic consequences of auctions and of recording 
fashions in collecting. With the bidding scarcely over for some of the well publicized 
literary sales, this may be the time for a serious, historical study of the trends and prices 
of items since the Hoe sale of 1911. Katharine and Daniel Leab complete the scenario 
of values with their condensed chapter on appraisals. Facts about insuring material and 
establishing fair market prices serve as a fine introduction to this complicated subject. 

If the chapter on “‘Buying Books from Dealers’’ leaves some unexplored areas, Robert 
Rosenthal’s discussion of ‘“The Antiquarian Book Market’’ surely fills the gaps. His 
explanations of the characteristics of the antiquarian book and the antiquarian book 
trade are well developed, and it should be noted that his remarks cover modern rarities, 
antiquarian books, as well as books which are not chronologically old. Rosenthal’s 
comments are a mixture of the philosophy of the trade and the practices of it. Both aspects 
are covered in detail. He might have extended his discussion of the phenomenon of the 
new dealers who frequently launch into bookselling with little background or financial 
support. This category of the trade has been a decisive force in the market, not only in 
affecting pricing but also in bringing new areas of collecting to the public. 

Book collecting is often allied to collecting letters and manuscripts. The Guide in- 
cludes a fine chapter on “The Art and Craft of Collecting Manuscripts’ by Lola 


Szladits, which summarizes the current state of this art and craft. Her practical advice 
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on defining collecting interests, literary rights, preservation, and organization of material 
is superb. The general warnings about forgers’ work cannot be overemphasized, but a 
note should have been included to mention that several identical typed manuscripts 
signed by an author may exist at any time and priorities may be disputed. 

Since the great revelation of the Wise forgeries by Carter and Pollard, there has been 
increased interest in literary and historical fakes. The market trends bear this out since 
many of the Wise forgeries have sold for prices beyond the level of the true first edition. 
This entire area of ‘‘Fake, Forgeries, Facsimiles, and Other Oddities’’ is explored by 
Joan M. Friedman. One of her strongest arguments for insuring that originals are ob- 
tained is in defending the cause of the scholar. Perhaps her weakest reason is ‘‘the pro- 
tection of one’s investment.’ Friedman distinguishes the differences between true 
forgeries, fakes, and facsimiles. The various means of detecting fakes are listed, such as 
by studying paper, ink, bindings, and illustrations. Experience and observation are the 
keys to identifying questionable books or documents, and for this type of instruction 
there 1s no substitute for personal contact with an expert. 

The unveiling of suspicious copies of books is linked directly to the rise in popularity 
among collectors of the study of bibliographical description. Collectors must be aware 
of the intricacies of collations as well as cost. Perhaps the classic example of the useful- 
ness of descriptive bibliography is associated with the made-up copy of the Jerome 
Kern-Baron Rothschild copy of the first edition of Tom Jones, which contained leaves 
from the second edition. The dealer’s careless description was later caught by the 
collector’s cataloger and the case stresses the need to describe books accurately. 

Terry Belanger’s chapter in the Guide titled ““Descriptive Bibliography’’ provides an 
introduction for collectors. He condenses into eighteen and a half pages background on 
book production as it pertains to descriptive bibliography and he also describes the 
formula for collating books. Publishers’ and binders’ roles are also mentioned but serious 
collectors may wish to pursue the subject further in McKerrow’s Introduction to Bibliog- 
raphy for Literary Students, Bower’s Principles of Bibliographical Description, and Philip 
Gaskell’s A New Introduction to Bibliography. 

As changes have occurred in describing books, so there have been improvements in the 
care of books. William Blades’s precautions about fire, water, bookworms, and book- 
binders as enemies of books have been amplified and sophisticated. In fact, the preser- 
vation of a collection is one of the most popular topics among book collectors. Willman 
Spawn addresses the fundamental questions on the care of books in his contribution to 
the Guide. Useful hints on how to shelve books safely and on the desirability of protective 
cases are combined with observations on binding, cleaning, dust jackets, exhibiting 
books, and sources for further assistance in preservation. A further warning should have 
been noted; when in doubt about treating a book, leave it alone until expert help is 
found. Fortunately, Spawn’s chapter is not a do-it-yourself guide, but rather serves to 
raise an awareness of the facets of preservation of collections. 

Care of a collection is related to the organization of a private library and Jean Peters 
outlines some of the fundamental methods for arranging and cataloging collections. Many 
private collectors will prefer to devise their own systems for cataloging items and her 
suggestion that Library of Congress cards may be used will probably not appeal to or 
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be very practical for many bibliophiles. Identification of fine books by a personal label 
or bookplate is discussed at length but collectors should normally be hesitant to adorn 
rare and fine books with such signs of provenance. Condition of a book, resale value, 
and the type of plate or label are factors which may influence a decision to add evidence 
of ownership in an item. 

Susan Thompson’s chapter, ‘“The Book Collector in the World of Scholarship,”’ 
delineates the various activities of book collecting clubs and societies including such 
organizations as the Grolier Club and specialized groups like the Victorian Society. 
Members promote scholarship by making private collections available to researchers and 
in many instances the collector is also the scholar. This discussion might have included 
more examples to encourage collectors to make use of their collections. 

Book Collecting — A Modern Guide concludes with G. Thomas Tanselle’s summation of 
the different types of the literature on book collecting. Many of the titles he mentions are 
accompanied by succinct, useful annotations although there is insufficient space to carry 
this throughout. ‘The many citations on collecting should provide the collector with an 
excellent sampling of the literature in the field. It is unfortunate, however, that the index 
to the Guide does not adequately cover all of Tanselle’s references. 

Although enthusiasm for books on book collecting is easy to generate among biblio- 
philes this Guide should create unprecedented excitement. Given minor omissions and 
the appearance that it was put together hastily, the book is still the best new work in 
English on the subject of book collecting. Florian J. Shasky 
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Gifts and Acquisitions 


Besides the windfall of interesting and desirable books from the estate of Dr. Donovan J. 
McCune, a selection of which was recently on exhibit in the Club rooms, the Library 
Committee has purchased several truly outstanding contemporary works. The first of 
these was produced by Club member Dorothy Abbe and is the most recent of her con- 
tinuing series of books about her great mentor William Addison Dwiggins. This one 
concerns itself with WAD’s incomparable stencil work. Entitled Stencilled Ornament and 
Illustration, it is lovingly compiled, edited, and printed by Miss Abbe using a pilot 
cutting of Dwiggins’ Winchester Roman, originally intended for Linotype, in an edition 
of 120 copies. For those printer-designers who may be interested in how Miss Abbe 
produced this book, she writes the Club that, ‘it was designed by first making a dummy 
comprised of proofs of the text and pencil renderings of the designs and elements — with 
the exception of a dozen places where transparent positives were used. Kodalith posi- 
tives were then made for each element. Transparent positives of the rectangles enclosing 
the elements were taped to the pages of the dummy and film positives of the elements 
pasted in position. Negatives were then made from the pasted positives and opaqued 
before having line cuts made. A second dummy was made with proofs of the type and 
transparent positives of the designs and the elements. It was printed one page at a time, 
designs and elements separate for the type — resulting in over 100 forms. I worked on it 
intermittently over a period of eight years — sewed it but did not case it.’’ She added, 
“After reading the above, I can hear you saying ‘Forget it’.’’ Not at all! Such painstaking 
detail is typical of the work of this remarkable woman and the result is another fine book 
on the work of one of America’s outstanding original book artists. We have mounted in 
our copy the poem ““To Autumn’’ by Keats which was printed twenty-seven years ago 
by Miss Abbe and which is illustrated with one of WAD’s stencil designs in three colors 
— a charmer. 


Our next important find was An American Bookbuilder in England and Wales, an amusingly 
written and fascinating autobiography by Loyd Haberly, a little-known Rhodes scholar 
from Oregon who, after three years at Oxford, turned craftsman and built a stone and 
timbered house in Buckinghamshire where he founded his own private Seven Acres Press 
and bindery. Later he became one of the Controllers (1935-1936) of the famous 
Gregynog Press where he issued some of his most ambitious works. He eventually re- 
established his Seven Acres Press in Dorset. The book was published by Bertram Rota, 
Ltd. of London. 


A third noteworthy book is also from England and was produced by a very talented 
woman. Eileen Hogan at her Burnt Wood Press has created another remarkable work, 
one of the most unusual and provocative books we have had the pleasure of reviewing 
for some time. The title of it is Ogham, a calendar of seasonal bardic lore based on an 
interpretation by Robert Graves of the cyphers used in the Book of Ballymote. It is a folio 
measuring 17 14 x 12 inches. The thirty-six pages are made up of eleven different colored 
Japanese handmade papers. The text and the twelve illustrations, also by Eileen Hogan, 
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were printed from lithographic plates in a large number of colors which has enabled her 
to produce many strikingly beautiful effects. One hundred copies were printed, bound 
in half morocco, lettered and decorated in blind. The Druidic poems seem quite incom- 
prehensible but the book is visually very beautiful and for the most part very successful. 
Published in 1978, this is her fourth book and is her most ambitious and accomplished 
work to date. It is also available from the firm of Bertram Rota, Ltd. 


The library has also purchased Ward Ritchie’s latest Laguna Verde imprint (WR 15) 
entitled Ashendene and the Double Crown Club, Some Remembrances by Ward Ritchie. Although 
its format is identical with the other Laguna Verde imprints, this is more ambitious than 
any of his previous work. It is well printed although Ward complains he “‘could not find 
a stiff blue that could be used with brayers,’’ but this is a small complaint. Visually the 
book is exciting from cover to cover. Ward utilized two of his original wood engraved 
initials, which were cut for the Ashendene Don Quixote, and printed the marks of the 
press in four different colors throughout. In addition to giving his own reminiscences of 
the event, he has reprinted the talk that St John Hornby gave to the Double Crown Club 
of London on May 28, 1931. This is an important work both in content and form for our 
collection of fine printing. 


And as part of the Club’s continuing effort to encourage young and talented printers, the 
Club purchased Ra, The Sun God which is the first book from the Splendid Press and 
Paper Works, Ltd., 64 Castle Rock, Mill Valley, CA 94941. This is a delightful mini- 
ature, 2 14 by 2 14 inches, printed letterpress with twenty-seven hand-colored linoleum 
cuts, hand bound, numbered and signed in an edition of 200 copies. It 1s a charming 
little book and quite delightful. Copies may be had by writing to this newly formed 
association whose members are Susan Acker, Carol Cunningham, and Diane Weiss, who 
are all skilled in book work and production. The price is $25. 


The Club has acquired another first, the first book of Paul Q. Forster, a renowned artist 
and book designer who has worked for printers and publishers both here and in New 
York. It is a book of verses entitled Side Dishes and was printed by Lawton Kennedy. 
This charming and attractive book can be had from either the printer or directly from the 
author at 19 Palm Street, San Francisco 94118 for $15. 


Another addition to the library is Stephen Calloway’s book Charles Ricketts — subtle and 
fantastic decorator. This handsome, lavishly illustrated, softcover account of Ricketts’ 
career was published this year by the London firm of Thames and Hudson. There are over 
one hundred and thirty illustrations of the various facets of his art. His book illustrations 
and cover designs are well presented. Mr. Calloway provides a brief biographical sketch 
and Kenneth Clark has contributed a foreword in which he recalls the period he knew 
and visited Ricketts and his lifelong companion Charles Shannon. This is a valuable 
addition to our collection of the history of printing. 


Our last recent purchase was The Yiddish Alphabet Book published this year by the P’Nye 
Press. It was written by Frederica Postman and illustrated by Bonnie Stone. Yiddish 
uses Hebrew letters and the large letters reproduced are from wooden types lent by 
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Eddie Shuman. This brief introduction will appeal to anyone with an interest in Yiddish. 
The book is available from The Printer’s Shop at 4047 Transport, Palo Alto, CA 94303. 


Mrs. Martin Mitau has given the Club a most unusual book in memory of her husband, a 
former President of the Club, a long-time board member, and very active in all Club 
affairs until his death. The title is Mr. S. Leigh Southby’s Principia T ypographica, published 
privately in London in 1858. It is one of 250 folio copies and is extensively illustrated 
with superb facsimiles of fifteenth-century block books, watermarks of paper used by 
early printers, and an index of the works of Caxton with reproductions of the type he 
used. This copy was a subscriber’s copy bought by Nattali & Bonds. It is referred to in 
Bigmore & Wyman on pages 373-374. This is a noble addition to the Club’s library 
and we give Mrs. Mitau our sincere thanks for this rare and most welcome gift. 


From the Zamorano Club of Los Angeles we have received The First Half Century, 1928— 
1978, being the history of that club written by George Fullerton, Carey Bliss, Tyrus 
Harmsen, and Edwin Carpenter. It is a well organized and well printed chronology of 
events and keepsakes. It was designed and printed by Richard Hoffman. The index is 
excellent and the book has the same format as the Roxburghe Club’s 40 Years. Our 
sincere thanks to the Zamorano Club for this notable history and chronology. 


Our President Muir Dawson has donated two books to the library. The first is Richard 
J. Hoffman’s delightful A Gathering of Types being “‘the printing types accumulated over 
several score years together with some notes on their origins and use.” This is an ex- 
tremely useful small book on typefaces and is a fine working tool for any bibliophile 
interested in type identification. Mr. Hoffman’s comments on the origin of his typefaces 
are well written and informative. The second book is a reminiscence of Haywood Hunt 
and Hunt Towers by Roby Wentz. This is a delightful book about an unusual and eccentric 
San Francisco master printer. Surprisingly, it is very well printed even though it was 
printed by a committee. It was the first printing project of the members of the Columbian 
415 Chappel of Los Angeles: Jack M. Conway, Michael H. Druyen, Richard J. Hoffman, 
Ethan B. Lipton, David M. Moise, Tom Parker, Kenneth M. Suzuki, John H. Urabec, and 
Gregory L. Zarcoff. Our thanks to our thoughtful President for these two welcome 
additions to the Club’s collection of modern West Coast fine printing. 


From Club member and printer Peter Koch we have been given a copy of his latest pro- 
duction, Michael Poage’s Handbook of Ornament, a collection of poems very handsomely 
printed in an edition of 500 copies in paper wrappers and 26 handbound copies. The 
book is clean and spare with attractive colored ornamentation scattered throughout the 
text. It is a fine job of printing and a bargain at $7.50 for the regular edition and $30.00 
for the special copies. The book is available from his Black Stone Press at 393 Hayes 
Street, San Francisco 94102. 


Valenti Angelo has recently given the Club a copy of The May Massee Collection — Creative 
Publishing for Children, 1923-1963, a Checklist. This impressive 300-odd page book is a 
catalogue of the materials housed in the May Massee Collection in the William Allen 
White Library, Emporia State University, Kansas. Quite understandably Valenti him- 
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self is very well represented in the collection. They own copies of all of his children’s 
books with his distinctive illustrations, as well as some unique unpublished drawings 
and a group of his correspondence. Overall the book is an excellent reference book and is 
a happy addition to our reference library. But it is also yet another tribute to the talents 
of one of the most distinguished Club members. We are grateful to him for this gift. 


Finally, that nonpareil private press printer, who is at once our most regular and yet 
most far-distant contributor, Toni Savage of Leicester, England, has sent another batch 
of his wonderful Phoenix Broadsides which now go up to number 168. Our English 
mail, particularly a fat packet from Leicester, is always an event at the Club rooms. 
Bless you, Toni — keep them coming! 


Albert Sperisen 


AMARANTH PRESS_ 


FINE BOOK DESIGN AND PRODUCTION | 


719 Clementina Street, San Francisco, California 94103 


(415) 863-4717 
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Serendipity 


The Allen Press announces a new deluxe edition of Persian Stories from the Arabian Nights 
as translated by Sir Richard F. Burton. There are seven full-column pen and ink draw- 
ings, Islamic in style, by the noted French artist Michele Forgeois. This publication is 
the forty-fifth limited edition of the Press. The book is set in Arrighi type and is 13 x 19 
inches. The all-rag paper was handmade in England to the Press’s specifications with 
the watermark of The Allen Press, and was printed damp on a Columbian handpress. 
This edition, which will be available January 1980, was produced entirely by hand and 
is limited to 140 copies at $200 per copy. To place your order, please write to 1129 
South Eliseo Drive, Greenbrae, CA 94904. 


Michael and Helen Hutchings have started The Chimaera Press to produce fine limited 
editions of previously unpublished texts and illustrations. The books will be printed on 
an Albion handpress and the editions will be small. Their first publication entitled 
Landscapes, A Sequence of Songs by Emyr Humphreys, illustrated by Keith Holmes is ten new 
poems by Emyr Humpreys of the Wales he knows and loves. The edition of 170 copies 
is printed on Wookey Hole handmade paper. (150 are for sale). For further information 
please write to 16 Oakhill Road, Beckenham, Kent BR3 2NQ England. 


Richard Dillon, former President of The Book Club and recently retired head of the 
Sutro Library in San Francisco, has collaborated with Thomas Moulin and Don DeNevi 
on a forthcoming publication entitled High Steel, Building the Bridges Across San Francisco 
Bay. The book records the history and development of these magnificent bridges in 
photographs and text. It is 9 x 12 inches, 176 pages at a cost of $25 per copy. It will 
be available at your local book store in time for the Christmas season. 


Prices from recent book dealer catalogues indicate that Book Club publications continue 
to rise in value. Here are a few examples chosen from among numerous publications listed 
(in each instance printer, year of publication, and original price are given in parenthe- 
ses): Thirty-Five Sonnets by George Sterling (Taylor & Taylor, 1917, $2.50) $40.00; 
The Vision of Mirzah by Joseph Addison (John Henry Nash, 1917, $2) $37.50; California 
by Ina Coolbrith (John Henry Nash, 1918, $2) $40; A Leaf from the 1611 Kings James 
Bible (Grabhorn Press, 1937, $6) $140; Cato’s Moral Distichs (Ward Ritchie Press, 
1939, $3.50) $70; The Diary of Patrick Breen (L-D Allen Press, 1946, $4) $150; The 
Estiennes (Grabhorn Press, 1949, $15, )$160; The Hundredth Book by David Magee 
(Grabhorn Press, 1958, $30) $200; My First Publication edited by James D. Hart 
(Adrian Wilson, 1961, $13.50) $75; Ukiyo-E, the Floating World (Grabhorn Press, 
1962, $40) $325; California As An Island by John Leighly (Grabhorn-Hoyem, 1972, 
$55) $425. In addition, Michael Harrison has passed on to us these interesting prices 
asked for in a recent list put out by the Los Angeles bookseller Kenneth Karmiole: Mark 
Twain's Letter to William Bowen (Grabhorn Press, 1938, $2) $60; Donner Miscellaney 
(Allen Press, 1947, $7.50) $175; and Four Lectures by T. J. Cobden-Sanderson (Plantin 
Press, 1974, $48.50) $150. 
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One of the most important, sought after, 
and elusive documents of western 


Americana is again available in a new, 
limited, facsimile edition 


THE SANTA FE 
TRAIL TO CALIFORNIA 
1849-1852 


The Journal and Drawings 
of H.M.T. Powell 
Edited by Douglas S. Watson 


Writing about Powell's Santa Fe 
journal, the California Histori- 
cal Society calls it: “One of the 
two or three most important 
contemporary 
accounts of the 
COMdaerush, 
particularly in 
view of its detail of 
experience along the Santa Fe 
route.” Yet until now it has been 
available only in the famous 
and very scarce 300-copy 1931 
edition printed by E. & R. 
Grabhorn for the Book Club of 
California. 























The new Liveright edition is a 
550-copy limited facsimile re- 
print, with a new introduction 
by Howard Lamar, the eminent 
historian, and a collector’s note 
by Sol Lewis. It is bound in full 
top quality calfskin leather with 
raised bands on the spine, silk 
moire endpapers, and a silk 
ribbon marker. The original 
two-color typography is repro- 
duced on long-life acid-free pa- 
per, and is enclosed in a cloth- 
covered slipcase. 









The books will be available in 
March, 1980. Use the coupon 
below to reserve your copy 
now. In the event that the edi- 
tion iS over- 
> subscribed, 
priority will be 
CIVeENnSLOREDOSE 
who have sent 
payment in full 

with their order. 
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| LIVERIGHT 

j 500 Fifth Avenue, New York, 

\ N.Y. 10036 

jf J Please reserve copylies) of THE 
SANTA FE TRAIL. Enclosed is my check or 

i money order for $195.00 per copy. 

E (] Please reserve _____ copy(ies) of THE 

i SANTA FE TRAIL. Enclosed is my deposit of 

E $10.00, check or money order (refundable 

5 if over-subscribed) 

E If not completely satisfied, [| may return 

. the book(s) within 10 days for full refund. 

i Name Se : ooh 

Address 

i City 

I State & Zip 


Please add applicable sales tax. BCC12 
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